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“‘What Makes Sammy Run?’’ was the colorful 
and descriptive title of a once-popular novel. 
‘What will make union members cooperate with 
management?’ is the leading question in many a 
plant today. Here is an exciting answer told with 
great skill by a successful industrial relations 
director. 


Union Cooperation at 
Apex Electrical 


By Wane E. Suurtzerr, Director of Personnel 
and Industrial Relations, Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc. 


our union to have the right to appoint the time-study men.”’ 
Suppose the union were to suggest such a plan at your plant? 

Well, that is just what District 54 of the International Association of Machinists 
proposed seven years ago, to the Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company of Cleve- 
land, one of the world’s largest manufacturers of washing machines and other elec- 
trical home appliances. And management agreed! 

Today Apex’s wiry, peppery president, C. G. Frantz, chief executive officer since 
the company was founded 37 years ago, and union spokesmen vie with one another 
only in their eagerness to tell how well the union and the company get along to- 
gether. 


‘T WE agree to having an incentive system in place of day work, then we want 


RELATIONS ONcE Poor 


Clevelanders can tell you that labor relations at the Apex plant once left much 
to be desired. In 1941 the IAM climaxed a bitter dispute by striking the plant. ‘‘Our 
most simple grievances have been evaded and disregarded,’’ Matthew DeMore, presi- 
dent of IAM’s District 54, angrily told the press. Nor did management have any 
kind words for the union. After seven weeks the men went back, but employee re- 
lations continued to grow worse, and by 1943 productive efficiency had hit an all- 
time low. It was then that management decided to take stock of its relations with 
its workers. . 

From here on out, Frantz told union officials, labor and management would 
have to cooperate with one another and stop worrying about what might happen 
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to their “‘prerogatives’’ in the process. The alternative was eventual bankruptcy for 
the company and loss of jobs for its employees. As a starter, management offered 
the union a look at the company’s books; an offer politely declined by union spokes- 
men who needed no proof of the company’s plight. ‘“Then,’’ the union was told, 
‘‘you people tell us what can be done to step-up production, earnings, and profits.”’ 
That was in August, 1943. 

In October the union came back with an answer: a solution which they very 
much doubted would be accepted by a management of whose over-night conversion 
to all-out cooperation they were still suspicious. The union would nominate ten of 
their hourly-paid production members who, at company expense, would be trained 
in time-study procedures. There were to be no company time-study men! Before be- 
coming effective the rates the union time-study men established would first be ap- 
proved by the head of the company’s standards department, the foreman in charge of 
the particular operation, a special union representative, and the union member who 
was going to do the job. The company accepted the proposal and the union’s nomi- 
nees went to school. 


Story Not PusuicizEp Durinc War 


During the war years Apex’s story received scant attention in a town grown 
accustomed to the antics of Bill Jack of Jack & Heintz, Inc. Many businessmen who 
heard of it, dismissed it as a wartime scheme to get around wage relations: a give- 
away plan that would disappear with VJ day. 

Commenting on the plan, the Cleveland Press, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
stated that the idea of having the union time its own jobs is ‘‘as unorthodox as if, 
in law enforcement, a policeman should invite his prisoner to hold his gun.’’ The 
New York Tribune commented that ‘‘some of the practices in the Apex plant cause 
head-scratching among employers concerned with safeguarding management's right 
to manage.’’ But Mr. Frantz saw nothing unusual or unorthodox in his incentive 
plan seven years ago, nor does he today. 

‘‘A common question asked me,”’ says “‘C. G.,’’ as he is affectionately known 
to Apex employees, ‘‘is why management should give the union control of produc- 
tion through the use of union time-study men when that is a function of manage- 
ment? Our answer is that it is psychologically beneficial to place responsibility on 
the operating people whose fairness and pride of accomplishment are thus challenged. 
Another factor is that they must eventually accept the schedules before they become 
entirely workable. Therefore why defer the problem?”’ 

Other phases of Apex’s employee relations are equally interesting. 


EMPLOYEES RECEIVE WEEKLY LETTERS 


For the past six years every employee has received a weekly one-page letter, 
personally prepared by the president and over his signature, in which he sets down 
his thinking and knowledge of the current situation as it affects the company. The 
weekly letters are folksy, homely messages which do not ‘‘talk down’’ to the em- 
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ployees, but respect their intelligence. Information is shared in such a manner that 
employees recognize it as affecting them personally. No information is too sacred or 
mystical—profits, losses, new orders, cancellations, expansions, cut-backs, criticisms 
of stockholders, and even news about his family, all appear in the president's letter. 

‘I give them the information I would like to have if I were a sweeper, a machin- 
ist or a trucker; in simple, straight language—no propaganda, just information— 
bad news as well as good news,” Frantz will tell you. 

An early letter stated: 

‘This sharing of information with you is an obligation we owe you for your 
investment in Apex. Many of you have invested 10, 15 and even 25 years of your 
life in this plant. I believe information about our business is just as essential to you 
who invest years as stockholders who invest dollars. 

In answer to whether or not he divulges confidential information to his em- 
ployees, Frantz recently told a gathering of personnel men: 

‘“We do not have any such thing as confidential information. We take the atti- 
tude that the employees are a part of its business and that they have as much right 
to so-called confidential information, because it is pertinent to the business, as any 
of the officers. In fact, we invite questions and inquiry about what is usually con- 
sidered confidential in the average company. 

‘‘IT don’t understand how you can be frank and over-board with your employees, 
while holding a certain restricted area ‘confidential’ by saying, ‘Now, this you can- 
not find out about or even talk about.’ I do not believe that forms the basis for 
confidence.”’ 


ComPpaNy-UNION EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


As might be expected, many of Apex’s policies are not endorsed by other man- 
agements. Over a period of months, beginning in the summer of 1948, Frantz in his 
employee letters forecast a downward trend in the home appliance industry. In the 
latter part of the year a sharp drop in orders, coupled with a heavy inventory, made 
it necessary to start laying off Apex employees: starting in December and ending up 
after the New Year with over 700 of its 1050 production employees laid off. Pending 
layoffs are, naturally, bad for Christmas business. But many businessmen were par- 
ticularly irked by the fact that Apex in December was forewarning employees of a 
still deeper cut. Management was not satisfied with merely warning employees of 
the layoff. The union was given advance notice of the lay-offs, and arrangements 
were made for the setting up of a joint union-company employment bureau to find 
suitable employment elsewhere in industry for every former Apex employee. Frantz 
ordered that ‘‘management personnel, prestige, and connections be used in an unre- 
served and continuing effort’’ to find work for every laid-off individual. 

The company donated secretarial help and office space. A secretary was assigned 
to read newspaper industrial help-wanted ads and call the advertisers. Personnel de- 
partment employees were assigned to make outside contacts. No laid-off employee 
was sent out for an interview unless an opening which he could fill awaited him. 
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The work-record and skill of every employee who had been released or scheduled to 
be released was kept by a file card system and definite appointments were made with 
firms in the market for specified skills. As a result of this joint drive, despite the 
fact that potential employers were told the laid-off employees were subject to recall, 
nearly go per cent of those dropped got other employment. 


Quatity PropucTION STRESSED 


Management continually stresses the necessity of top-quality production. This, 
in large part, is the continuation of a program begun during the war when Apex 
employees were required to work with watch-like precis‘on on delicate war parts 
used in fire-controls. An interesting idea was used when an independent distributor 
in a city over one hundred miles from Cleveland complained that the appliances he 
was receiving were often defective, and threatened to switch to another manu- 
facturer. Management bundled the whole union committee on a train and sent them 
to see and soothe the distributor. This proved to be quite an effective means of im- 
pressing the union with the necessity of quality production and its relation to job 
security. | 

The management also tries to impress the union and its membership with the 
necessity of understanding other economics of the company. The main point stressed, 
of course, is to remain competitive; not only to remain competitive but to grab a 
little of the other fellow’s market. No one was surprised when the company’s first 
postwar sales meeting of distributors and sales people from throughout the country 
was attended and addressed by union officials. 


Oxtp Timers CLus 

In 1945 the Apex Loyal Service Club was formed for employees with 15 or more 
years of accumulated service with Apex. Every year a banquet is held for the old- 
timers at which time employees who have completed 15 years of service are wel- 
comed into the club and given gold pins and club membership certificates. Those 
who have completed 20 years of service receive a fine watch. 

Then there are many more unusual and interesting aspects of the Apex Story 
which space does not permit recounting. There is the employee who was sent to a 
sanitorium with TB, and the employee who was found frozen Christmas morning 
and had to have his hands amputated; to both of whom the company went right on 
paying half the wages they would have earned. There are the annual Christmas 
parties. The Apex Activities Association sponsors an extensive recreational and social 
program for employees. Or there was the time when the first post-war steel strike 
shut Apex down for several weeks and management continued to advance wages to 
employees throughout the strike. And much more. A book could be written. 

Management spokesmen have grown accustomed to the gasps which escape from 
their colleagues in the business world when they tell them of Apex’s handling of its 
labor problems. To convince his audiences, or perhaps astonish them further, Frantz 
sometimes invites one or more of the IAM officials to share the speakers’ platform. 
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Once he and the chief steward took a jaunt to Florida to tell their story at the 
Annual Rollins College Economic Conference held in Winter Park. 

Back in 1943 Frantz came to the conclusion that what was most lacking in the 
plant was any sense of mutual trust and confidence between management and em- 
ployees. With this as his starting point, he set out to educate all executive and 
supervisory employees to a new concept of employee relations based on a recognition 
of ‘‘personal dignity.’’ A visit to the Apex plant convinces even the most skeptical 
observer that management has made admirable progress toward achieving these 
objectives. Nevertheless, Frantz is not satisfied. Industry, he believes, has yet to 
scratch the surface of what is possible through actual, sincere, wholehearted coopera- 
tion with its employees. . 

Industry could use many more C. G. Frantz’s with belief in the unlimited po- 
tentialities of men in management and labor working together toward common 
goals. 





Who Wants to Review Books for Personnel Journal? 


Reviewing books is something of a fine art. It is necessary to read the book, of 
course, in order to know what it says, and then comes the task of summarizing 
the author’s more important thinking in capsule form so that readers may know 
what to expect. This should be supplemented by critical comments. However, it 
is more important to summarize what the author has said than it is to express per- 
sonal criticism of it. In any event, a mature mind is necessary for good reviewing. 
We already have many good reviewers but welcome the interest of other readers 
who would like to review books. Any one who writes please indicate the types of 
books he wishes to review. 





Guest Editors 


The editor welcomes the assistance of readers in writing the column ‘‘Editorial 
Comment’’. These items may be as short as 200 words but not longer usually than 
tooo. Dr. Mildred D. Mitchell contributed a sound editorial which appeared in 
December 1949, called ‘‘Prejudices in Hiring’’. Through an oversight her name was 
not listed among those in the column “‘About the Authors’’. She has degrees from 
Rockford College, Radcliffe and Yale and is now Chief Psychologist in the Veterans 
Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. She is on the 
staff of Psychological Abstracts for which she compiles abstracts of articles of in- 
terest to psychologists which appear in Personnel Journal. 





Consideration of the feelings of the applicant is 
one of the things that must be taken into account 
in using tests. If two tests are equally efficient 
the one that requires the least time to administer 
is the one to be preferred. Here is the story of the 
scientific method of comparing two clerical apti- 
tude tests. 


Reducing the Time Required 
for Testing Clerical Applicants 


By Ricuarp B. Miter, Personnel Department, 
Washington Gas Light Company. 


HE employment procedure at The Washington Gas Light Company for several 
T years has included the administration of tests. For clerical applicants the com- 

pany has used The Minnesota Clerical Test (1) and The Wonderlic Personnel 
Test (2). 

The Minnesota Clerical Test has two parts. Part one consists of 200 pairs of 
numbers, some of which are alike and others slightly different; part two consists of 
200 pairs of names. The task is to see how many pairs of matching numbers can be 
identified in 8 minutes and how many names in 7 minutes. The Personnel Test is a 
so-caHted ‘‘mental ability’’ test comprised of verbal and numerical problems. 

Preliminary proof of the value of these tests was secured by asking supervisors 
to nominate those clerks who were above average in job performance and those who 
were: below. Since no single criterion group of adequate size was available, it was 
necessary to combine the nominations furnished by different supervisors. It was 
found that the clerks rated ‘‘above average’’ consistently tended to score 100 or 
more on an average of the two sections of The Minnesota Clerical Test. This tem- 
porary critical score of 100 was .6 sigma below the average score of 115. It was 
planned that as the number of available cases increased, further validation studies 
could result in some modification of this critical score. 


Tue ProspieEM 


Because of the time required for other tests it was felt desirable to reduce the 
time used in testing for clerical aptitude, if this could be done without sacrificing 
validity. The combined Minnesota number and name tests require 15 minutes, 
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whereas a newer test, The Hay Number Perception Test (3), takes only four minutes. 
It was claimed by the publisher that this cest proved equally useful in similar situa- 
tions. The Hay Test is a test of speed in matching numbers, with no number having 
more than six digits. Errors consisting of substitutions and transpositions are scat- 
tered systematically through the 200 pairs of numbers. 


THe ExprrIMENT 





The Number Perception Test was introduced into the test battery along with 
Minnesota Clerical and Personnel Tests in order to see how it would compare with 
the former. The complete clerical battery included these three tests. The experimental 
group was 190 Clerical applicants, 99 men and 91 women. The average score on The 
Minnesota Clerical Tests for this group was 115, with a standard deviation of 25.4. 
The intercorrelations between these three tests are shown in Table I. It can be 
seen that the correlations of the Personnel Test with each of the two clerical tests 
are nearly the same. The differences Setween them are not statistically significant. 


Taste I—INTERCORRELATIONS 
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Due to the low correlation between the clerical tests and the Personnel Test, they 
may be used together effectively in a battery, and because of the high correlation 
between the two clerical tests we can assume that where one of the clerical tests is 
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‘ valid the other should be also. The results for men and for women are almost identi- 
cal. 

rs REsULTs 

10 ee : , 

‘i An examination of the efficiency of selected cutting scores was made, using as 

“a a critical score an average of 100 on the two parts of The Minnesota Clerical Test. 

or Taste I]—Appricants RejecTED 

-” Critica M W. T 

as Scorzs EN OMEN OTAL 

a” Minnesota Awornge Gaaee..... ... 2... 0c ccecceseceess 100 30 25 55 
Number Perception Score... ..............2eceeeeeee 95 32 25 57 
For The Hay Number Perception Test a cutting score of 95 was adopted, which was 

he the same distance below the mean as the critical score on the Minnesota Clerical, 

ing || namely minus .6 sigma. On this basis, the numbers of applicants rejected by both 


tests are about the same, as shown in Table IL. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The data shown in Tables I and II indicate that for this experimental group 
there were no significant differences in the characteristics and effectiveness of the 
two tests. They show about the same relationship with the Personnel Test and they 
eliminate about the same number of applicants from the low end of the range. How- 
ever, Number Perception requires only four minutes as compared with fifteen minutes 
for The Minnesota Test. This saving of eleven minutes, or 73% of the testing time, 
is so substantial that the company seems justified in its decision to use The Number 
Perception in place of The Minnesota Clerical for screening clerical applicants. 

(a) Obtainable from The Psychological Corp., 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


(2) Obtainable from E. F. Wonderlic, Glencoe, Illinois. 
(3) Obtainable from Aptitude Test Service, Swarthmore, Penna. 





What is Your Answer to This Problem? 


‘Supervisory Workshop”’ is a feature of the Personnel Service News Letter 
ot American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. The November issue contains 
this problem by Mildred Shelton Hitch, Assistant Director of Personnel in Charge 
of Training, Southeastern Area. 


PROBLEM: 

Francis Major, an American Red Cross employee for many years, has a new di- 
rector, Lucy Robert. Miss Major’s extensive knowledge of the organization is only 
one of her many assets. However, her ability to grow on the job is limited. 

Miss Robert is ambitious for herself and the service, has a new, progressive 
point of view, and is anxious to develop top-flight efficiency in her staff. She is often 
irritated and impatient with Miss Major's persistence in following the work habits 
of years. 

Miss Major, who has a feeling of security from her many years of service and 
excellent evaluations, regards this simply as a weakness on the part of Miss Robert. 
She has had many personal problems and her life has become completely tied up with 
her job. She is therefore, hysterical from shock and anxiety when told by Miss Robert 
that she does not find her work satisfactory and would like to arrange her transfer 
to another service or area. 


Wuat Facrors Arg INVoLvED IN Tus Prosiem? The best reply will be printed. Ed. 
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Many organizations have the problem of recruit- 
ing young men from the colleges. A successful 
program must be tailored to the needs of the 
organization but many details described here will 
be useful to anyone. This program was developed 
in one of the largest of the general insurance 
companies. 


A College Recruitment 
Program 


By H. Paut Assott, Director of Education and 
Male Employment, North America Companies, 
Philadelphia. 


from college, in order to keep our field force supplied with suitable new 

agents, properly trained. These young men must be carefully chosen, because 
we give them considerable training. We cannot afford to lose many of them, not 
only because of the great cost of the training but also because our large field force 
requires a steady supply of new men each year who must carry their share of the 
load right from the start. 

First of all we ascertained an annual need of approximately fifty new special 
agents. We have taken on over three hundred in little over three years, but we had 
a backlog need to satisfy. Secondly, we determined that we did not wish to hire 
men who were only salesmen. It was not our intent to ‘‘plant’’ these men as agents 
after a comparatively brief company exposure. Inevitably a certain number of these 
men will do this of their own accord. Basically we desired personable individuals 
capable of becoming field technicians in our business. But beyond that we wanted 
men capable of becoming field office managers ten, fifteen and twenty years out of 
the training school. We realized that despite our best efforts not all could or would 
develop administrative capacity. Above all, we wanted men who would stay with 
us, justifying a very sizeable training investment. More than that we wanted men 
of imagination, capable of innovation, flexible to change, progressive in their views, 
with courage to follow their own convictions and a belief in the integrity and far- 
sightedness of management. There would be no place in our scheme of things for a 
lover of the comfortable status quo. We wanted leaders, not followers. 


367 


QO: problem is to find a large number of young men each year as they graduate 
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Next we determined upon a policy of national, and more than that, interna- 
tional recruitment. All managers were alerted to look for likely material in their 
areas, but we were forced to rely heavily upon the colleges and universities for the 
bulk of our recruits. Out of the more than 1700 possible schools we selected roo. 
Our selection was based upon geographical needs, insurance offerings, reputation, 
placement bureau organization, recommendations and—I must confess—*‘hunches’’. 
This list is kept flexible. Each year we cull out some and add others. 


RECRUITING CANDIDATES 


These colleges were carefully circularized by mail, both by letter and brochures. 
There was personal follow-up first by the Education Department and secondly by 
local representatives. At first we found a cool reception. Insurance, as you know, 
does not bring an enthusiastic response on most campuses. A sales job had to be 
done. Attractive pictorial literature was prepared and a motion picture produced by 
Louis De Rochemont, the man who founded The March of Time. 

Representatives of the Education Department call upon these colleges and uni- 
versities at definite times throughout the year. At first it was on a year round basis 
but now visits are concentrated between January and June. It has paid to study those 
times which produce the best results in each college. They vary considerably. A 
careful ‘‘time survey”’ is carried out with all placement directors before the visitation 
schedule is set up. Five of us in the department have actively participated in these 
campus visits. Since January this year, we have been on 92 campuses, have held group 
meetings with nearly 4000 students and have personally interviewed better than 
1400 men. By June 1st 45 men have been accepted for the program. The class will be 
closed and well over-subscribed by July 1. This is according to plan so that June 
graduates may get six months orientation in our service offices before reporting to 
school January 5 in Philadelphia. 

Prior to our visit to a campus not only do we communicate by letter with the 
placement director, insurance professors, or both, but also large printed posters are 
forwarded for display on bulletin boards announcing the time and place of the group 
meeting. The motion picture is accented, also the fact that we are a Property and 
Casualty Company zot looking for direct salesmen. 

At the group meeting we talk for twenty minutes prior to the showing of the 
film. The film lasts twenty-two minutes and then this is followed by a question and 
answer period of approximately the same duration. Total time, one hour. 


Don’t Paint A GLowINnG PicTurE 


We have found that it pays to paint a very tough picture, presenting a challenge 
to those present. We emphasize the fact that our beginning salary is probably the 
lowest to be offered on their campus, even lower than that which competitors in 
our own industry offer. We challenge them to find justification for it and accentuate 
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our desire to hire men who can take a rigorous training program with slow salary 
advancement. We stress the need for men who will stay with us after training. We 
are confident that by this means we screen out the job seeker and attract only those 
who look for a long range career opportunity with us. 

The next step is the individual interview. The placement director has been asked 
to see to it that those interested have read our brochures carefully prior to making 
an appearance. Interviews are twenty minutes in length, longer if a group meeting 
can not be arranged, which sometimes happens. From the usual number of 15 to 25 


men, the field is narrowed to about half-a-dozen, sometimes more, frequently less. 


Then follows a discussion with the placement director concerning the records and 
interests of the favored ones. Those surviving this discussion and appraisal are called 
back the following day for reappraisal and administration of short verbal intelligence 
tests. 

Surviving candidates are then given a suggested investigation procedure to fol- 
low. Frequently this is done later by letter. The candidate is invited to visit the 
nearest service office, talk to the manager and also, if any are present, to meet any 
recent graduates of the training school. Later, if interest matures, the candidate pre- 
sents himself again to the manager for a dual purpose; one, to convince him of the 
thoroughness of his investigation; and two, to seek his endorsement for the trip to 
Philadelphia for final screening. 

The suggested investigation comprises visits with agents, competing companies, 
insurance professors, financiers and business men. The purpose is to find out the place 
of Property and Casualty Insurance in our economy, the stature of the North America 
company in the industry, what is expected of a good special agent and what planned 
training can mean to a young man’s future. We stress the importance of seeking in- 
formation from unbiased sources. Furthermore, we urge that all other employment 
opportunities be looked into carefully before turning to the final stages of our screen- 
ing. An imposing list of materials to read is also assigned. Enough, certainly, to 
drive away the man of feeble interest. It is definitely a case of negative selling, but 
we have found the psychological reaction a good one. 


CanpipatTes ArE Now BrouGut To THE Home OFFICE 


Having gained the service office manager’s endorsement, the young man is 
brought into Philadelphia at our expense. He reports before noon of a Tuesday. 
That afternoon is devoted to filling out employment forms which may still be in- 
complete at that time, taking a physical examination and having interviews with 
members of the Education and Employment Departments. Wednesday morning at 
nine o'clock and after a good night’s rest in the hotel which should eliminate any 
travel fatigue, candidates begin their aptitude and interest testing as a group. Per- 
sonality comparisons are watched and reactions to testing observed. Important atti- 
tudes begin to show up at this point. Sometimes we see evidences of cockiness, even 
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surliness, and occasionally either an unwillingness or inability to follow instructions. 
Now and then you find attempts to ‘‘beat’’ the tests or take advantage of time 
limitations. These things are all part of a study of attitudes and character. 

The tests run over into the afternoon. Thereafter follow the supplementary in- 
terviews with department heads or junior officers representing fire, marine and casu- 
alty divisions of the company. As aptitude test scores are recorded and interview 
reports come in, the candidate's file begins to show an interesting and rather con- 
clusive picture of his abilities, past record of achievement, attitudes and self-sales- 
manship. The Director of Education and Employment is charged with the responsi- 
bility of eliminating the weaker ones as soon as evidence becomes sufficient. 


Survivors Get A COMMITTEE INTERVIEW 


Those surviving by the afternoon of Thursday undergo a half-hour interview 
before an Admission’s Committee made up of six officers of the company. At this 
stage little doubt remains concerning the candidates’ apilities. The purpose of the 
committee is to study salesmanship under pressure, long-range stability and the de- 
gree of conviction and understanding achieved. Definite efforts are made to eliminate 
any misconceptions or misunderstandings which may have been picked up during 
screening. Much verbal cold water is poured on them to see if the young men are 
really ready for a rigorous training program and slow initial advancement. It is 
amazing how heretofore undiscovered attitudes crop up and how some of the best 
‘freeze’ under pressure. Positive efforts are made to be sure that candidates have 
not been “‘oversold’’ by anyone along the line. The obligation to remain long enough 
with the company to give a fair return upon a sizeable training investment is em- 
phasized and decision is made as to where the orientation or pontenioiney periods 
of employment will be spent. 

Aside from the valuable information gained from such an involved screening 
procedure the psychological advantages are great. First impressions at time of em- 
ployment are terribly important and are not short-lived. Candidates are impressed 
that they have accomplished something difficult and worthwhile. Having seen how 
hard it is to ‘‘make the team’’ they develop a feeling of pride in the organization at 
the outset. Later they will think twice before abandoning the program for attractive 
employment offers elsewhere. 


Not Many Are Faitures FROM HERE 


The first six months of employment are obviously part of the training but at 
the same time they are the final steps in screening for admission to the training 
school. Time in the service office is equally divided between assignments in fire, 
marine, and casualty departments. A correspondence course is taken which is difh- 
cult, requiring lengthy preparation and related to the office activity involved. De- 
tailed reports of progress and achievement are furnished by the service office managers 
and the Extension Division of the Education Department with an eye towards elimi- 
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nation of those whose industry lags or interest wavers. I am happy to report that 
singularly few fall by the wayside in this final stage, a happy commentary upon the 
success of the earlier stages of screening. 

The inevitable question arises at this point, namely “‘Does it work?’’ Consider- 
able evidence is at hand to justify an affirmative answer. More is accumulating day 
by day. However, final proof lies many years ahead of us. Some of our graduates are 
making remarkable progress, far greater than many ‘‘old hands’’ in the business 
thought possible at the outset. They are well-equipped to meet the challenge pre- | 
sented by Multiple Line Underwriting powers and many seasoned men envy their 
training and their progress. No small number of the old timers in the field are ‘‘stir- 
ring their stumps’ to hold their competitive and experience advantage. It has been 
a healthy ‘“‘shot in the arm”’ for our field force. There is not however, nor can there 
be, any substitute for experience, but those oldsters who would rely on experience 
alone for advancement will find a rude awakening. Salary and responsibility advance- 
ment will not rest upon mere seniority. A healthy policy. 
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Many good ideas can be expressed in a few words. 
Here are three short accounts of interesting things 
being done in different parts of the country. 


Three Short Articles 


1. What Bosses And Workers Want 


By Travis A. Exuiott, Civilian Personnel Officer, 
Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, Texas. 


HE worker wants a ‘‘good’’ boss and the boss wants the same kind of worker. 
What zs a ‘‘good’’ boss or worker? The author developed these two descrip- 
tions in a recent Personnel Management Course. 


I WANT A WORKER 


Who likes his job. 

Who knows his job. 

Who keeps himself physically 
fit. 

Who wants to do a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. 

Who wants to get ahead. 

Who is always on the job un- 
less excused. 

Who is cheerful—not sullen. 

Who works safely—with due 
consideration for himself and his 
fellow workers. 

Who gets along well with his 
fellow workers. 

Who gets a bang out of a job 
well done. 

Who tries to avoid waste and 
cut costs. 

Who looks for a better way to 
do the job. 

Who tells the truth; who is 
sincere. 


I WANT A BOSS 


Who had something to do with 
hiring me and who wants me to work 
for him. 

Who helps me when I am new 
to get acquainted with my job. 

Who explains to me just what my 
job is—just what I am expected todo. 

Who tells me frequently how 
I’m getting along—what I do well 
and what I don’t do well—who 
shows me how to do better. 

Who not only thinks of me for 
what I am but also for what I may 
become. 

Who takes a personal interest 
in me and my problems. 

Who listens to my ideas for 
making the job easier and better. 

Who has something to do with 
my pay and does it when the time 
comes. 

Who stands up for me when I 
am right. 
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Who gripes little and looks Who is honest and four-square 
forward. with me. 

Who keeps a spirit of team Who tells me about changes be- 
work. fore they are made. 

Who asks questions when he Who has a personal faith and 
needs help. confidence in me. 

Who is willing to face his per- I would work my heart out for a 
sonal problems squarely. boss like that—you would too! 

Who tries to put himself in my 
place now and then. 

Who feels that his job is a 
privilege—not a right. 

I would give a worker like that my 
best—you would too! 


2. Labor and Management Cooperation in 
Action 


By A. G. Opex1, Personnel Manager, The Hart 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 


approached the management of The Hart Manufacturing Company and said, 

“We have just concluded negotiations on our new contract. We feel that the 
Union members are more than willing to cooperate with the management on all 
production problems from here on in.’’ A few days later the Union circulated a flyer 
in the plant asking for an increase in production from all employees. The production 
record of the company since that time has shown a consistent improvement. 

The first part of 1948 the management was confronted with the problem of 
absenteeism. This was a common problem with many other plants in the area. The 
management summoned the Union leaders and sat down for a conference. The Union 
leaders agreed that something should be done on this problem. The Union asked 
for copies of absentee records and the Union representatives sat down with the 
Personnel Manager and discussed the personal absence records of all chronic offenders. 
Extreme cases were given warning before the Union representative. A very decided 
decrease in absenteeism followed. | 

The management of the company has successfully followed this pattern with 
many other plant problems which concerned both labor and management. 


T FEBRUARY 1947 the International Association of Machinists, through its leaders, 





3. The Rater’s Task in Merit Rating 


By J. W. Evans, Wheaton, Illinois. 


MPLOYEE Merit rating in industry is beset by a number of problems not com- 
monly discussed in the literature on rating. One such problem is the excessive 
number and variety of appraisals which may be required of a single rater. For 

example, take the case of a certain supervisor in a job shop department of a large 
manufacturing concern. He was judged to be fully qualified to rate each of the fol- 
lowing employees, practically all of whom reported directly to him at the time: 


Number of 
Occupation Grade Level Employees 


Record Clerk 


IFRS RSC R Se ee ear Sfeet acne ee Cs Ree eT eee ee PD 
Welder 
Welder 


Automatic Screw Machine Operator 
Automatic Screw Machine Operator 
Automatic Screw Machine Operator 


Machine Setter 
Machine Setter 


Grinding Machine Operator 


Bench Machine Operator 
Bench Machine Operator 
Bench Machine Operator 


Lathe Operator 
Lathe Operator 


Milling Machine Operator 
Milling Machine Operator 
Milling Machine Operator 


Hand Screw Machine Operator 
Hand Screw Machine Operator 
Hand Screw Machine Operator 
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Number of 
Employees 
2 


69 

Above are listed thirteen occupations, further subdivided on the basis of grade 
level into twenty-seven categories. Each category, according to the plant’s job evalu- 
- ation organization, makes demands of an employee which are demonstrably different 
from those made by the others. Within these twenty-seven categories were sixty-nine 
employees which our supervisor was expected to rate. 

The task which faced the rater was even more complicated than so far appears. 
Several of the categories, such as that of helper and one level of bench machine opera- 
tor, actually represented a considerable number of different jobs, each making its 
own special demands of the operator. 

All of the shop employees were gang pieceworkers, but the situation might 
easily have involved some daywork jobs, to which a rater must apply different 
output standards because of the absence of incentive pay. Three of the sixty-nine 
employees required special appraisal because they were new to their jobs. Several 
had rather recently returned from another department to which they had been loaned 
for three months. 

The circumstances in which this supervisor found himself as a rater are not un- 
usual in the plant where he is employed; or elsewhere in industry. One of the reali- 
ties which should be faced when plans and procedures are being formulated for an 
industrial merit rating program is the necessarily burdensome nature of any kind of 
rating to a rater who must evaluate a large number of employees on a wide variety 
of jobs. When the rating procedure is detailed, as in many scales, when fine points 
of information or fine discriminations are called for, or when the time allotted to 
preliminaries and to the rating itself is too limited, a rater may find it impossible to 
do his work well. 





Attendance records are important in meeting the 
requirements of the Wage and Hour Law, and 
may serve other purposes in addition. This article 
describes in full detail a very efficient and eco- 
nomical procedure that has stood the test of over 
ten years satisfactory use. 


Timekeeping Procedures 
for Office Workers 


By Cuarzes W. Booxs, Personnel Officer, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia. 


the advent of the wage and hour law about ten years ago, it became essential to 

have detailed and accurate records of the hours worked by each employee. The 
following is a description of the timekeeping plan now in use in this Company. At 
first the only record kept was the daily time report, shown in figure I. Subsequently, 
experience showed the need for other records and they were added from time to time 
and improved out of our daily experience with them. Most of our 1600 employees 
are located in two large office buildings in the central part of the city. A little over 
a hundred additional employees are scattered in 16 other locations throughout the 
metropolitan area. This timekeeping plan is not only well adapted to a large organi- 
zation like ours but is equally applicable to much smaller groups of office workers. 
It has proven itself most satisfactory and economical over the past 10 years or more 
First will be given a brief description of the three basic records which comprise our 
timekeeping plan. Instructions for handling them will be given in more detail later 
in the article. 


[' THE Old days it was not necessary to keep time records in most offices. With 


1. Datty Time Report. (See Figure I) 


Each sheet provides for the time record for 24 employees. Employees sign the 
report upon arrival in the morning and make the indicated entries at that time and 
at other times during the day. Large departments of course are sub-divided so that 
usually each daily time report contains less than 24 names. In each such unit one per- 
son is designated as the timekeeper, although in many instances the timekeeper 
collects the reports from a number of sections. This timekeeper makes all calcula- 
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TIMEKEEPING FOR OFFICE WORKERS 
FIG. I 


DAILY TIME REPORT 








DEPARTMENT OR BRANCH 


LUNCH HOUR ADDITIONAL | yora, | tf 


COMPLETE SIGNATURE — roe Late 
, q KS 
ARRIV STA Hours wank REMAR 


EMPLOYEES SIGN IN ORDER OF ARRIVAL 
out In In out 


2 
3 
4 
Ss 
6 
7 
8 
9 


DAILY ABSENTEE REPORT 


pits SPECIFIC REASON FOR ABSENCE 


FULL NAME OF EMPLOYEE ABSENT 
TO DATE (if sickness give nature of illness) 


RECORD TO BE DELIVERED TO CODE: 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT BY “Unntae SSE 
10:30 A. M. OF THE SUCCEEDING DAY. “-5peaene ae anemaee 
“O"-OTHER 

SUPERVISOR 








tions for this report and also for the other two reports about to be described. The 
most important detail on this first form, shown in Figure I, is the ‘“Total Hours’ 


worked that day by each employee. 
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2. THIRTEEN-WEEK Recorp or Hours AND OvERTIME. (See Figure II) 


The important thing on this report is the column headed ‘‘Total Hours for 
Week’’. Its purpose is to summarize the record of an individual employee for each 
week and for 13 weeks. The information is obtained from the Daily Time Report 
(Fig. I) and copied each day on to this Thirteen-Week Record. 


FIG. II 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
FOR BANKING AND TRUSTS 


@269 (mev 2 48) THIRTEEN WEEK RECORD OF HOURS AND OVERTIME 


DAILY HOURS 


L-—LATENESS V—VACATION O-—OTHI 
Mark alt holidays as “H™ bar CUMULAT. THIRTEEN - OTHER 


WEeK IVE WEEKLY ween LA—LEAVE OF 
BEGINNING FOR WEEK WEEK HOURS STANDARD S s v uw ° 





PLACE ALL THIRTEEN WEEK TOTALS ALONG HERE e 


Sheet to be ferred with employ 
if employee leaves company, retain sheet 
in folder until end of quarter. 








Name Department Sraneture of Supervisor 


3. QuarTERLY SumMaRY oF Time Recorps. (See Figure IIT) 


Each department reports the hours worked in the 13-week period by each em- 
ployee, there being room for 18 names on each sheet. The important item on this 
sheet is column four, headed ‘‘Average Hours Per Week’’. The information for this 
form is obtained from the 13-week record shown in figure II. 

From the Quarterly Summary of Time Records, shown on Figure III, the Per- 
sonnel Department takes the weekly average of hours worked by all the employees 
of each department and enters it on a quarterly report of labor turnover. It is thus 
possible to scan the two-page turnover report and see on it the average hours worked 
by every department in the Company. This has many important uses, one of which 
is to tell at a glance which departments are working heavy overtime and which are 
working slack hours. It also comes in handy when a department requests more help 
during a time when their average of hours worked is low. This Quarterly Summary 
Report is typed in duplicate. One copy is retained by the supervisor, providing him 
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with a record immediately available at all times; the other is forwarded to the Per- 
sonnel Department where it serves as a permanent record. Retention of these records 


after a period of years requires very little filing space, and, in fact, requires a mini- 
mum of filing work. 




















Departaent 
QUARTERLY SUMMARY OF TIME RECORDS Qivision 
For The Period Beginning And Ending Section 
{. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. ° 
actual Actual Average Average Overtine Days Lost due to huaber 
Name Hours Days Hours Hours Hours Late- 
nesses 
Note: Prepare in duplicate, retain 
one copy, forward the original to _ — = Ge Ga eae scien 
the Personne! Department. 


Weekly Average 





Supervisor's Signature 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES OF QUARTERLY SUMMARY 


The following additional benefits are derived from full use of the Quarterly Sum- 


mary: 


RY PH 


Improved distribution of work-load. 

Reduction of overtime costs. 

Elimination of jobs in departments with too short working hours. 
Substantiating evidence of need for additional workers in departments work- 
ing too long hours. 


. Elimination of many inter-office telephone calls to the Personnel Department. 


(Supervisors requesting information from time records of non-current periods. 
This was time consuming and tied up already overtaxed telephone lines.) 


. Better informed supervisors on matters pertaining to attendance of their own 


staffs, vacations, hours worked, etc. Past records are thus available to the 
supervisor immediately when needed. 


. Permits ready comparisons of average hours worked in all departments. 
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There are 105 persons designated as ‘‘timekeepers’’, though their timekeeping 
duties are only incidental and require but a few minutes each day. The timekeeper 
each day totals the hours worked on the previous day by each employee in his sec- 
tion (average of fifteen persons). He posts this total for each employee to the Thir- 
teen-Week Record, totaling the hours worked for each week. At the end of the 
quarter, these reports are forwarded to the Personnel Department. Until about two 
years ago a full-time ‘‘time records clerk’ was employed in the Personnel Depart- 
ment who then posted to a card record for each employee the number of hours 
worked, the number of overtime hours, the number of days lost for all reasons and 
the number of latenesses. This job has been abolished since all this information is 
available from the Quarterly Summary. Now each departmental timekeeper prepares 
the Quarterly Summary of Time Records shown in Figure III, which is filed in the 
Personnel Department with the Thirteen-Week Record. Together they provide all 
the information necessary on hours worked. 


PrincipLes FonLOWED IN DEsIGNING TIME REcoRDs 


The foregoing description gives a general idea of the scheme followed in keeping 
time records. There were well thought out reasons for each step taken and for each 
form that was designed. It must be kept in mind that the requirements of the wage 
and hour law were a controlling factor. The records had to be accurate and had to 
be available for inspection. At the same time it was important to have a timekeep- 
ing system that was simple and inexpensive and not complicated to operate. If pos- 
sible there should be no central timekeeper in the Personnel Department. It is very 
easy to load down the Personnel Department with a lot of routine functions such as 
keeping time and attendance records. 

Another important consideration was that in introducing time records into the 
Company for the first time that employees be not disturbed or annoyed more than 
was necessary. In deciding on this plan of time records consideration was given to 
the introduction of time clocks or time stamps and it was decided not to use them 
because of the very unfavorable reaction that could be expected from a group of office 
employees who were not accustomed to them. It was felt that equally satisfactory 
results could be obtained by the use of the simple daily time report on which each 
individual employee would himself enter the time of his arrival and departure. 

Similarly, it seemed wise to set up a time keeping system that would be as ac- 
ceptable as possible to supervisors and one for which they could be made responsible. 
This responsibility is obtained by having all time reports signed by the supervisor, 
who, of course, is in a position to know whether or not they are being accurately 
kept. In this way both the supervisor and the individual employee participate in the 
responsibility for accurate time records. 

It also seemed desirable to have a timekeeping system which was to be used 
by all employees and therefore could be applied informally and without discrimina- 
tion. Another important consideration was some method of control and audit. This 
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was accomplished by sending all forms to the Personnel Department at the end of 
each 13-week period. The Personnel Department then needs only to check the accu- 
racy of the timekeepers work, as follows: 

1. Spot check the Daily Time Reports (Fig. ID. Whenever errors are found the 
entire report from that department is then checked in detail. This spot checking re- 
duces the amount of auditing time and by fully checking where errors are located 
suggestions can be made to the departments to avoid such errors in the future. 
Daily Time Reports are then filed in date order by departments so that they can be 
located at later times for wage and hour inspection or for other purposes. 

2. The Thirteen-Week Record (Fig. ID) is also spot checked for accuracy. Where 
errors are found suggestions are made to the department for their avoidance in the 
future. These records are then filed. 

3. The Quarterly Summary Time Records (Fig. IIT) are spot checked like the 
others. From them are then taken the average hours per week for the departments 
found at the foot of column 4 which are transferred to the Quarterly Turnover 
Report. 

In the Pennsylvania Company as in many other progressive organizations, there 
is a complete set of written policies and procedures covering all matters that con- 
cern the individual employee. At the risk of some duplication of what has already 
been said the procedure covering time records is shown in Exhibit A just as it ap- 
pears in the Policy and Procedure Book. Instructions for timekeepers are shown in 
Exhibit B. Instructions for making up the Quarterly Summary of Time Reports are 
shown in Exhibit C and finally Exhibit D, Time Savers for Timekeepers, gives 
additional helpful information in making the calculations required on the Quarterly 
Summary. 


CutTtinGc SALARY ExpENsE 


Here is an example of how the departmental averages of hours worked for 
thirteen weeks, summarized on the labor turnover report, are useful in keeping down 
excess help. Not long ago the head of a department of 18 employees sent in a requisi- 
tion for a new clerk to replace one who was resigning. Before hiring the new clerk 
we consulted the turnover report and found that this department had worked, on 
the average, only 353 hours a week for the preceding thirteen-week period. The 
requisition was therefore returned calling attention to the short hours, at a time 
when the company-wide average was 37} hours a week. The department found it had 
no difficulty in taking up the slack caused by the resigning employee! 


EXHIBIT A 
Suyect: Time Records Personnel Procedure No. 2-A 
Required by law: 


Federal and State laws require us to keep records of time worked by employees. These time 
tecords serve not only as evidence that the Company is conforming with the law in its working 
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hours, but are the basis on which overtime is paid under the Fair Labor Standards Act. For these 
reasons, it is necessary that the time records be complete and accurate in every way. The maintenance 
of inaccurate records or the misrepresentation of the amount of actual time worked in favor either of 
the Company or the employee are violations of the law, as well as non-compliance with the Com- 
pany’s policy. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage and Hour Law): Under Federal law, no limit is placed on 
the number of hours that may be worked by any employee, but overtime must be paid for all hours 
over 40 worked in any week. Certain executive and administrative employees are exempt. 


Forms used for timekeeping: 


1. The Daily Time Report: The Daily Time Report must be signed in ink by all employees in the 
department, except officers, and is retained by the Company as a permanent record of time worked. 
Exempt employees are required to sign the time reports as well as those who are entitled to receive 
overtime, to provide a complete record of hours worked by each department. 

Each employee records his time of arrival at the beginning of the working period in the ‘‘Ar- 
rive’’ column to the nearest minute and in sequence, so that no employee shows an earlier time of 
arrival than the immediately preceding entry. 

In the column headed ‘‘Start’’, the employee registers the time he actually begins work for the 
day. In some instances this time may be the same as time of arrival, but where employees arrive in 
the department prior to the actual time they start working, the two different times should be shown. 

Actual time out and in for lunch and out at the end of the working period should be shown to 
the nearest five minutes; and time out and in for an additional period should also be shown to the 
nearest five minutes. 

Daily, the timekeeper computes the total hours worked the previous day by each employee, to 
the nearest five minutes. She lists the absentees in the space provided at the bottom of the sheet, cod- 
ing and explaining absences, signs the time record and hands it to her supervisor for signature. 

2. The Thirteen-Week Record of Hours and Overtime: A cumulative record of daily time is kept for 
the purpose of computing total weekly hours, latenesses, and absences. This record is set up to cover 
a thirteen-week period, and is posted daily by the Timekeeper. 

At the end of each thirteen-week period, the records are totaled by the timekeeper, then signed 
by the supervisor and forwarded to the Personnel Department in their folder. A new folder contain- 
ing sufficient sheets for all employees is sent to each department in time to be set up for the next 
quarter. Thirteen week records are kept for all employees except officers. 

3. The Quarterly Summary of Time Records: Made up from the thirteen-week sheets. 

4. Report of Overtime: Overtime reports are sent to the Payroll Division every two weeks on the 
Monday following payday. 

In those weeks in which a holiday occurs, overtime reports include all employees who have 
worked more than 33 hours. If any employees work on the holiday, the time sheet for that day is 
attached to a special overtime report and sent to the Personnel Department. 

Where employees do special work in departments other than their own, they sign a daily time 
sheet in the department concerned. The timekeeper in this department informs the timekeeper in the 
employee’s regular department of the hours worked so that they may be included on the thirteen- 
week record, signs the timesheet, secures the signature of the supervisor, and sends it to the Personnel 
Department with a special overtime report. 


Responsibility of supervisors for timekeeping: 


It is the responsibility of supervisors to instruct employees in proper registration of their time, 
and to note any variations. A timekeeper should be appointed who will compute the daily time and 
keep the thirteen-week records under the direction of the supervisor. Specific instructions for time- 
keepers are attached hereto and are inserted in each folder of thirteen-week records. 

The officer or supervisor who signs the daily time reports, the thirteen week records, and the 
overtime reports is responsible for their accuracy. If unavoidable alterations in the records are neces- 
sary, they should be initialed by the supervisor. 
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EXHIBIT B 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR TIMEKEEPERS 


Daily 


. Calculate the previous day’s hours worked to nearest five minutes, counting from time shown in 


“‘Start’’ column of the Daily Time Report. (See Figure I) 


2. In the “‘Late’’ column enter an ‘‘L’’ if employee was late. 


aw 


. Enter names of employees who are absent, along with code letter giving reason for absence; if 


absence is due to illness, give nature of illness. 


. Make out Daily Absence Report (wot shown) and forward to Medical Department by noon of the 


day employees are absent. 
a. If there are no absences, write ‘“None’’ across form and forward. This is necessary so that 
we can be sure all absences are being reported. 
b. Before forwarding the Absence Report, be sure the correct date and Code Number are entered. 
c. Please do not enclose this form in envelopes; all the messengers recognize them by their distinctive 
color and know their destination. 


. Enter the hours worked each day on each employee’s Thirteen-Week Record. (Figure II) 
. Sign the Daily Time Report, secure the supervisor’s signature, and file in folder. 
. SPECIAL OR HOLIDAY WORK 


a. If an employee from another department does special work in your department for which 
arrangements have been made to pay overtime, he should sign a separate time sheet. 

b. You should notify the timekeeper in his department of the hours worked, and forward this 
time sheet to the Payroll Department attached to a special overtime report. (Not shown.) 

c. If employees in your department work on a holiday, the time sheet for this day should be 
posted to the thirteen-week record and forwarded to the Payroll Department with a special 
overtime report. 


Weekly 


. Calculate the total weekly hours for each employee on the Thirteen-Week Record (Figure ID) and 


enter total latenesses and absences for the week. 


. If ‘Overtime Report’’ is due (Monday following payday), report total hours worked by non- 


exempt employees if they have exceeded 40 hours (33 in any week which included a holiday). 
Enter reasons for the overtime. (Overtime form not shown. ) 


Quarterly 


. Complete and total each employee’s Thirteen-Week Sheet. (Figure IT) 
. Prepare in duplicate a Quarterly Summary of Time Records, (Figure IIT) summarizing the Thirteen- 


Week Sheet. (Instructions are shown in Exhibit C.) 


. Forward to the Personnel Department: 


a. Complete folder of Daily Time Sheets. 
b. Folder containing the Thirteen-Week Sheets. 


c. The original of your ‘Quarterly Summary’’. (The duplicate is to be retained by the Super- 
visor.) 


EXHIBIT C 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR REPORTING THE QuARTERLY SUMMARY OF TIME REPORTS 


(To Be Prepared in Duplicate) 


Column 1—Total actual hours worked, taken from the Thirteen-Week Sheet. 
Column 6—Enter days lost in various columns, also posted from Thirteen-Week Sheet. 
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Column 7—Enter number of latenesses, from Thirteen-Week Sheet. 
Column 2—Enter actual number of days worked. 

1. If any employee has been employed during the full thirteen weeks, subtract the 
number of days lost (from Column 6) from 65 if scheduled to work a five-day week; 
subtract from 78 if on a six-day week basis. 

2. If employee was employed only for a part of the thirteen week period, count and 
enter the actual days worked. 

Column 3—Divide Column 1 by Column 2, enter as ‘‘average hours worked per day’’. 

Column 4—If employee is regularly scheduled for a five-day week, multiply Column 3 by 5, enter as 

“average hours per week’’. (If on a six-day week basis, multiply by 6.) 

Column 5——-Taken from Thirteen-Week Sheet. 

If any employees are on a par:-time basis, citcle in red their average hours in Column 4. 

Total: Add a// the figures in Column 4 except those circled in red and enter in Total at foot of 
Column 4. 

Weekly Average: Divided ‘‘Total’’ by number of employees, excluding those circled in red, for 
the weekly average hours of the division. 

Secure Supervisor's signature on both copies, the duplicate to be retained by him, and send the orig- 

inal copy to the Personnel Department. 


EXHIBIT D 
TIMESAVERS FOR TIMEKEEPERS 


Use of the tables listed below will save time and simplify the necessary calculations in prepar- 
ing the Quarterly Summary Reports. These tables are designated as Table I, Table II, and Table III, 


as follows: 











Table I 
a enh amt ofan | Number of iiuane Multiplied by 5 Number of Mixaces Multiplied by 6 
Minutes | Pace Minutes | Multiplied by 5 Minutes Multiplied by 6 
05 = .08 05 = sag 205 = 230 
10 = -17 210 = 250 210 = 1:00 
215 = 25 215 = 1315 215 aa 1:30 
720 ~ 33 220 = 1340 220 = 2:00 
225 - 42 325 = 2.205 225 = 2230 
230 o -§0 230 = 2230 330 = 3:00 
735 = -58 235 - 2:55 235 - 3:30 
>40 = 67 >40 = 3:20 240 = 4:00 
*45 - 75 -45 ” 3°45 -45 ” 4:30 
250 = 83 750 = 4:10 250 = 5:00 
*55 - -& *55 sei 4°35 *55 i 5+30 











To calculate the average hours per day: 

1. Convert the minutes of the actual hours worked to a decimal fraction of an hour. (See Table 
I.) 

2. Divide by the actual number of days worked. 

3. Convert the decimal portion of the quotient back to minutes. (See Table I.) 
Example: John Doe worked 431:55 during the quarter in which he actually worked 57 days. 
Divide 431.92 by 57 and the quotient will be 7.58 hours. Since .58 of an hour equals 35 min- 
utes, the average hours worked per day for John Doe will be 7:35. 
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To calculate the average hours per week: 
1. Multiply the number of hours by 5. 
2. Refer to Table II for the equivalent of 5 times the number of minutes. (For those regularly 
scheduled to work 6 days, multiply by 6, and use Table III.) 
3. Add the two results together to get the average hours per week. 
Example: In the case of John Doe above, 5 times 7 equals 35, and :35 times 5 equals 2:55— 
total 37:55. 


To total column 4: 
1. Total the hours and the minutes separately. 
2. Divide the total minutes by 60, and add the results to the total hours. This will represent 
the total hours per week for your department. 


To compute the average hours per week for the whole department: 
1. Convert the minutes of the total hours to a decimal by referring to Table I. 
2. Divide by the number of persons in the department (excepting those on a part-time basis). 
3. Convert the decimal portion of the quotient back to minutes by referring to Table I. 


In the case of John Doe referred to above, his time would appear on the Quarterly Summary 
Sheet as follows: 


























Average Average Days Lost Due to 
Name —~e — er Hours Per | Hours Per 
Day Week H S | V LA | re) 
John Doe 431355 57 7235 | 37°55 3 | 5 | 





Once you have become accustomed to the use of these tables, we believe that you will like 
them and that they will simplify your task. We also believe that the chances of error will be min- 
imized. 





Editorial Comments 


Biographies of Personnel and Industrial Relations People 


In this issue is the first of a series of biographies of men and women in the per- 
sonnel and industrial relations field. We begin with Mr. Samuel L. H. Burk, Director 
of Industrial Relations of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. This is not because 
Mr. Burk is a leader in the field—as indeed he is. It is because there is something 
‘different’ about him. Those who know ‘‘Sam’’ will know what I mean. However, 
we promise you that most of the biographies will be about people of whom little 
is known. The criterion of selection is therefore, not fame but human interest. 
Readers are invited to submit such stories about men or women they know, in not J 
over 500 words. 





Professionalism in Personnel 


How the heck can it be a profession in the strict sense of the word when there 
is no agreement on whether it should be called ‘‘Industrial Relations’’ or ‘‘Per- 
sonnel’. 





Personnel Research 


The requirements for research in personnel—’scuse, industrial relations—are no 
different than in the field of atomic energy, or anything else. Research in fields of 
science requires the experimental method. Remember what I said in this column in 
October? It is worth re-reading. I quoted Webster, who said that research is ‘‘1. Dili- 
gent protracted inquiry, and 2. Specifically, in science, a systematic investigation of 
some phenomenon... by the experimental method.’’ There is not nearly enough 
true research in’ personnel and industrial relations. (I have to say them both lest 
someone think I’m not talking about him/) Many new things that require research 
and which employ the scientific methods for their effective use are unfamiliar to 
most personnel men (industrial relations men—if it kills me). How, for instance, 
can anybody claim to be fully qualified in the field if he cannot make effective use of 
employment tests, vision testing and correction, role-playing in training programs, 
give training to executives and others for faster reading, or have clinical evaluations 
of salesmen and executives made by qualified clinical psychologists? The trick is that 
all of these methods require specially trained people—of whom we must be cautious. 
But their importance is steadily growing, and it behooves all of us to become familiar 
with these new scientific methods, and properly careful not to mis-use them. 
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Personnel Research 


Study of Executive Leadership in Business. I. The R, A, and D Scales. By C. G. Browne, 
Wayne University. Journal of Applied Psychology, December, 1949, 33, 521-526. 


The author assumes that executive leadership is a process of social and working 
relationships in a group. Therefore, he feels that studying these relationships is a 
more fruitful way to analyze executive leadership, than to try to measure personal 
executive traits by the use of psychological tests. Twenty-four top executives in a 
tire and rubber manufacturing company were studied using the R, A, and D scales 
devised by Stogdill and Shartle in their studies of naval leadership. The scores for 
each executive on each of the three factors provide a measure of the individual's 
evaluation of his own Responsibility, Authority, and his Delegation of authority 
to others. From their scores, these executives estimated that their responsibility and 
authority were greater than their delegation of authority. Patterns of leadership be- 
havior were studied in relation to salary and executive level. This is one of the first 
attempts to express executive functioning and business leadership in a quantitative 
way. These same scales might be used in situations where executives would rate each 
other as well as themselves. 


The Prediction of Accidents of Taxicab Drivers. By Edwin E. Ghiselli and Clarence W. 
Brown, University of California. Journal of Applied Psychology, December, 1949, 33, 


540-546. 


‘The scores earned by 67 taxicab drivers on eight paper and pencil tests and an 
interest inventory, together with certain personal data items, were studied in rela- 
tion to safety of operation. Accidents during the first five weeks of employment 
formed the criterion. Dotting and tapping tests were found to have the highest 
validity. Tests involving judgment of distances and of knowledge of simple mechani- 
cal principles yielded low validity coefficients. . . . Interest measures showed some 
promise, particularly for scales of occupational level and outside occupations. No 
significant relationships were found between the accident criterion and age, educa- 
tion, and previous driving experience.” 

The authors are careful to point out that their conclusions are merely sugges- 
tive. The usefulness of the paper and pencil tapping and dotting tests was confirmed 
by a study of street car motormen and their accidents over a period of eight months. 
They present some evidence to show that these simple tests are more useful than 
certain more elaborate measures requiring complicated apparatus. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi-monthly, $6.00 a year; single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washington, D.C. 








The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Personalities 


Sam L. H. Burk’s first contact with personnel administration was made when 
he applied for his first job at an ammunition factory during World War I. Along 
with several other men, he was selected from the morning line-up of applicants 
by a foreman named McGovern. The foreman asked Sam if he couid run a lathe. 
Sam, with confused visions of laths and plaster, and deciding that the difference 
in pronunciation was just Irish accent, answered in the affirmative. The foreman 
noticing the hesitation and the failure to ask, ‘‘What kind of a lathe?’’ passed Sam 
up temporarily. A few minutes later the foreman returned and asked, ‘‘Phwat’s 
yer name?’’ This gave Sam his first opportunity to give a truthful answer so he said 
‘*Burk.’’ McGovern’s face lit up as he shouted, ‘‘Phwhoy the hell didn’t ye say 
so in the first place? Git up to Shop 4 and go to work!”’ 

Prior to deciding that a college education might make the earning a a better 
living easier, Burk worked as a shift tester in a sugar refinery, a shipfitter in a ship- 
yard and as a freight yard brakeman for the Pennsylvania Railroad. He graduated 
from the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania in 1924, having specialized 
in Industrial Management. His first post-college job was in the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department of the Atlantic Refining Company at its Point Breeze Plant. He 
left Atlantic in 1926 to take an office management position with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 

Late in 1928, he became a member of the staff of H. A. Hopf & Co., Manage- 
ment Engineers in New York City. In 1934, Burk rejoined The Atlantic Refining 
Company after a brief assignment with the Insurance Company of North America 
as a management consultant. He acted as Chief Job Analyst with Atlantic until 
1945. During the War, he was loaned by Atlantic Refining to a number of war-time 
agencies and served in a variety of capacities on a part-time basis. He was Associate 
Chief of the Wage Administration Section Army Service Forces, worked with Train- 
ing Within Industry, consulted on organization problems with the War Production 
Board, and served as an industry panel member of the Third Regional War Labor 
Board. From 1943 to 1944, he was loaned by Atlantic on a full-time basis to be Direc- 
tor of Public and Industrial Relations at Triumph Explosives, Inc., Elkton, Maryland. 
In 1945, he was made Director of Organization and Methods for The Atlantic Re- 
fining Company and served in that capacity until the end of 1946. In January 1947, 
he became Director of Industrial Relations for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 





Why the CIO is Driving for Pensions 


| The January issue of Personnel Journal carried a revealing story ‘‘How Unions 

are Run’’ by an anonymous author who has been a steelworker, mill foreman, labor 

organizer and is now Editor of a labor paper. In the light of this story it is interest- 

ing to watch the stories which appear weekly in the CIO News, the chief weekly 

publication of the head office of the CIO. The issue for December 26th contains the 
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following story under the title ‘“Two Elderly Men and One Pension’’, with the 
sub-title ‘‘Simple Story of Security—and Insecurity—illustrates why CIO unions 
campaign for adequate pensions.’’ After reading his story you can form your own 
opinion of the people who write stories with this kind of ‘‘slant’’. 





Unions Help Employers 

The well known labor newspaper columnist, Victor Riesel, devoted an entire 
recent column to stories of how unions have cooperated in helping their employers. 
One story tells how Jack Potofsky of the CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers is guiding 
his union in helping industry, by making business loans to small manufacturers 
through the two banks of the union, one in New York and one in Chicago. Another 
story tells how the International Association of Machinists have worked with the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation in recommending more efficient means of 
production. He tells how the Columbia Rope Company installed peanut vending ma- 
chines, turning all profits over to the union to be spent in any way that the members 


wished. 
Mention in Personnel Journal has been made previously of the efforts of the 


Retails Clerks International Association, A.F.L. Union, to help themselves by helping 
their employer. The Union has increased the amount of money they have appro- 
priated for this purpose to $27,000. They say that the objective of the plan is to 
‘‘protect jobs and keep the store sales up as insurance for future negotiations’. 
The store has made available to the Union two display windows and has also given 
space to the Union for the establishment of a library dealing mainly with union and 
labor management objectives. 





Merit Rating 

The Prentice-Hall weekly ‘‘Labor report’’ is a careful piece of work and con- 
tains much valuable information. However, whoever wrote the paragraph in the 
December 23rd issue under the heading ‘‘Personnel Practices—Measuring Employee 
Merit’’ is not well informed on problems of merit rating. Some of the information 
given is misleading. For example; 

‘A merit rating plan also will show up trouble spots in a plant. For example, 

a quick analysis of merit ratings may show that employees in one department rate 

lower in a particular characteristic than employees in another department. Maybe the 

employees weren’t adequately trained. Maybe their supervisors are at fault. 

Management has to do a little digging to find out what’s wrong—but it’s 

worth it’’. (Our italics. Ed.) 

The trouble with this comment is that, with the rarest exceptions, ratings 
cannot be compared between departments. A low rater will always be low and a 
high rater will be high. Consequently, differences in rating levels between the 
departments usually signify that the raters have different standards. Such ratings 
cannot be depended upon to show that there is any difference between departments. 











Across the Editors Desk 


The National Records Management Council, 100 Washington Square East, New 
York 3, N. Y. has issued, in cooperation with the Research Institute of America, a 
4-page report on records control. The National Records Management Council esti- 
mates that over 50% of all records in the average office could be destroyed or stored 
elsewhere, with enormous savings in filing time, storage space and equipment ex- 
pense. ‘‘It is understandable why so many companies hang on to carloads of useless 
papers. Back files are often in such a hopeless state that no one wants the job of 
weeding them out.’’ The report goes on to give suggestions for working out a plan 
of disposal and storage of obsolete and old records. 





‘CIO Steel Worker Trends’’ is the title of a Management News Letter issued semi- 
monthly in four pages letter size. It is the purpose of this management news letter 
to provide special news and valuable background information on contract and 
wage negotiations in companies where the CIO United Steel workers are represented. 
In a recent news story, Cyrus S. Ching, Director of U. S. Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, is quoted as saying ‘‘Unions come into negotiations better prepared 
than employers. They have a more precise background of figures and facts. The ‘‘CIO 
Steelworker trends’’ is written to help correct this situation. It is available from 
Industrial Relations Service Bureau, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 





Management Abstracts is the title of a monthly publication of the British Insti- 
tute of Management, 17 Hill Street, London WI, England. This contains detailed 
abstracts of current articles and books drawn from a very wide range of publications, 
including many American ones. The December issue for example, contains an abstract 
from “‘An Objective Test of Job Evaluation Validity’’ by Bernard H. Fitzpatrick, 
which was published in the Personnel Journal, September 1949. 





‘Should Labor Arbitrators Play Follow the Leader?’’ is the title of a bulletin 
by the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations at the University of Illinois. The bulletin 
is by William H. McPherson, Professor of Economics at the University and deals 
with the risk involved in arbitrators decisions which are based primarily on pre- 
cedent. 





The Pamphlet Index is the title of a catalogue of small publications in social 
affairs issued quarterly at $1.50 a year by Public Interest, Incorporated, 227 East 57th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. The index contains brief abstracts from publications from 
a wide range of sources covering problems of labor, economics and politics, race, 
color and creed, problems in social policies, and others. The October issue gives 
a short abstract of the ‘‘Field review method of the employee valuation and internal 
placement’ by Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. which appeared serially in Personnel Journal 
in 1948. 
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“Mirror of your Mind”’ is a popular newspaper column written by Robert 
Gould, who describes himself as a consulting psychologist. A recent issue refers 
to an article by F. C. Smith which appeared in Personnel Journal. Mr. Gould begins 
with a title taken from the article, ‘“Are White Collar Workers Hostile to Em- 
ployers?’’ Not as much so as the industrial workers, says the article, whose author 
thinks that unions are primarily an emotional outlet and not the result of logical 
thinking. He says that white collar employees remain unorganized because ‘‘they 
have not hated the boss’’. 





The Foundation For Economic Education at Irvingon-On-the-Hudson, New York 
describes itself as a non-political research and educational! institution, organized 
in 1946 for the purpose of publishing material devoted to ‘“Truth in Economics, 
Political Science and Related Subjects’’. A small pamphlet has been issued recently 
containing a list of some of the publications of the Foundation. 





The Personnel Club of Atlanta was given first highest award for its entry in the 
three-year program based on ‘Preservation of the American Way of Life Through 
Good Human Relations in Day to Day Business Experience.’’ This award was given 
by Freedom's Foundation Inc. of Valley Forge, Pa. A special presentation to the club 
was made in Atlanta in February at which time an honor medal and a check for three 
hundred dollars were awarded the Club. The Club issues a monthly bulletin. It con- 
tains a number of useful notes, several short articles and a bibliography of thirteen 
items on salary administration. 





The Industrial Relations Research Association is one of the newer associations of 
national importance. Proceedings of the first annual meeting held in Cleveland in 
December, 1948, have just been issued under date of December, 1949. This is a hand- 
somely printed volume of 255 pages containing all of the addresses of the Conference. 
These addresses were made in groups under a group title. Some of these group titles 
were ‘‘Collective Bargaining, Wages, and the Price Level’’; ‘Developments in 
Social Security’; ‘“The Role of Various Disciplines in Industrial Relations Research’’. 
A directory of names and addresses of all members has also just been issued. 





An employee handbook with the title ‘Know the Ropes’’ has recently been 
issued by the Southern States Cooperative with headquarters in Richmond, Virginia. 
This has many of the familiar features of most employee handbooks, pointed up 
with cartoons and illustrations in two colors. An address by the General Manager 
tells new employees something about the organization and purpose of the Coopera- 
tive, which is described as organized to buy supplies for farmers and to market 
their products. The farmers for whom it operates own the stock of the Association, 
which in the most recent year transacted a total volume of business in excess of 
$100,000,000. The Cooperative also publishes ‘‘Southern Statesman’’, a newspaper- 
type employee publication issued bi-monthly. 
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‘Stet,’ the house organ of the Champion Paper © Fiber Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, always contains some interesting features. The December issue has a uesful 
article ‘‘Do Away with Waste Motion and Waste Materials and You'll Do Away 
with Wasted Money’’. This is the way Earnest Schmatolla, purchasing agent, Pub- 
lishers Printing Company, New York, opens his address, made at the October 18 
meeting of the Philadelphia Editor's group. These are practical suggestions in han- 
dling editorial material. 





The California Personnel Management Association, 870 Market Street, San Francisco 
2, Cal., has issued three more transcripts of addresses made at the last fall meeting 
of the Association, each of which is available at one dollar. These are, ‘“The Break- 
Even Point in Employee Relations’ by R. G. Kenyon Vice Pres., Southern California 
Edison Company; ‘‘Increasing Production & Assuring Profits’’ by Leo Cherne’’; 
‘“Management’s Uncertain Position in Union Relations’’ by Robert Lippler. 





‘The Lyon News”’ is a four-page tabloid newspaper-style employee magazine 
issued monthly by and for the employees of Lyon Metal Products, of Aurora, Illinois. 
The December issue is unusually attractive in red and green. This is a sprightly well- 
illustrated publication. 





The Weirton Steel employees bulletin is one of the best of all industrial employee 
magazines. The December issue contains a special eight-page supplement giving 
full details of the new joint contributory group insurance plan for Weirton Steel 
etaployees, which went into effect January 1, 1950. 





‘*Human Relations in Modern Business’’, described as a guide for action, and 
sponsored by American business leaders, has just been issued by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
This is a handsomely printed book of 52 pages, whose content and purpose are in- 
dicated by the title. The further objective of the booklet is stated as ‘“The Achieve- 
ment of Good Human Relations within Commerce and Industry for the individual 
company or plant. This means that managers, supervisors, and wage earners must 
be well equipped with attitudes, understandings and habits that will make con- 
structive, cooperative members of their working community. Under such conditions 
every one will have the chance as well as the means to meet his responsibilities and 
exercise his rights. All may, and most people will, unite to bring success to the entire 
enterprise’. The booklet has been prepared by contributions from a long list of leaders 
in business, labor, religion and representatives of other groups. Some of the chapter 
headings indicate the nature of the discussion, including Man’s Dignity and Industrial 
Employment, the Esteem of Others, the Instinct for Survival, the Demand for Se- 
curity, and the Social Nature of Man. Copies are available from Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Your Work at the Tin Smelter,” is the title of a new employee handbook 
issued by the Tau Processing Corp. of Texas City, Texas. This isa well-printed and effec- 
tively arranged booklet of 42 pages. The treatment is a little different than the usual 
conventional employees handbook. Some of the chapters are Organization Chart, 


Your Responsibility, Advantages Available to You, Other Things You'll Want to 
Know, and When Opinions Differ. | 





‘Salvation is not Free’’ is the catchy title of an address made in many places 
throughout the country by L. R. Boulware, Vice President of Employee Relations 
of General Electric Company, which has recently been printed in booklet form. One 
of the interesting things that Mr. Boulware says is where he quotes as follows: 
‘‘A distinguished professor recently told me that he was beginning to believe that 
the missing ingredient in the business man’s employee relations, community re- 
lations and public relations, summed up into one word ‘Politics’. Of course he didn’t 
mean party politics but he meant keeping a live interest in honest money, the im- 
portance of preserving our freedoms, such as freedom of choice, speech, worship and 
movement, and in general the insistence by citizens of sound economic behaviour 
by their representatives in government, in unions, as well as in business.”’ 





The Council of Profit Sharing Industries, First National Tower, Akron, Ohio, 
has announced that if there are a sufficient number ordered, that they will reprint 
the addresses and round-table discussions of the second annual conference on profit 
sharing in industry. 





The New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 
has recently reported the conduct of a training course devoted to educating the work- 
man to the realization of his responsibility for the safety of his own eyes. The course 
was held in cooperation with the Ithaca Gun Company, who report a reduction in 
eye accidents of 75% by means of a safety program built around the film. The film 
is called ‘“To Live in Darkness’ and is a moving picture produced by Twentieth 
Century Fox for the United States Navy and was the winner of the National Safety 
Council Award in 1945. It tells the story of three men who lost their sight through 
their own carelessness. 





‘Pension Plans and Collective Bargaining’’ is the title of a recent bulletin 
issued by the University of Illinois. This 32-page booklet is available free upon re- 
quest, additional copies 5¢ each, from the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
704 S. Sixth St. Champaign, Illinois. 





‘“Lay-Off Policy and Procedure”’ is the title of the latest list of references from 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University. It gives abstracts from 13 publica- 
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tions on this subject. The leaflet is available at 15¢, from the Industrial Relations 
Section. 





The Cleveland Public Library issues ‘‘Business Information Sources’’. Single issues 
are 10¢. The issue for November 1949 lists a good many titles under the general head- 
ing ‘‘Social Insurance, Pensions and Other Benefits’’. 





‘Your Job and Your Future”’ is the title of a 52-page printed booklet issued by 
the School of Commerce at New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
The booklet is designed for business men and women to help them know how to 
plan ahead for their future. It is intended to answer the broad question ‘‘What Must 
I do to get ahead?’’ Copies are available in limited numbers to business executives 
for distribution to members of their organizations. | 





‘Through the Gates of 305’” is the title of a new employee booklet issued by 
the Butler Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island. This is 26 pages printed in offset and 
written especially for the employees on the hospital staff. Mr. Arthur A. Almon, 
Jr. Business Manager of the hospital, writes ‘‘One of our aims was to mention the 
names of each and every employee of Butler, and in order to do this, we devised 
a system of separate letters to Santa Claus for each department or group of depart- 
ments. With this in mind and guided by the feeling that the Christmas card is in- 
adequate, this year each employee received a personal letter which was mailed to 
his home. The reaction to both of these innovations has been very satisfying.”’ 
Hospitals in many parts of the country now are awakening to the importance of 
good personnel relations. 


y 





One of the popular newspaper columnists, Danton Walker, recently had the 
following to say in one of his columns ‘‘Ingersoll Steel Company of Chicago is sending 
miniature replicas of checks to each employee reminding him that 15 of his pay 
checks for 1949 are going to the government for taxes and that 30% of the total 
national income is going for the cost of government.” 





Glenn Gardiner, Vice President of the Forstmann Woolen Company, recently made 
an address before the New York Personnel Management Association in which he 
said ‘“The real test as to whether or not a personnel department is doing harm or 
good is to ask whether that department is adding to or subtracting from the prestige 
of the supervisor in immediate contacts with the rank and file employees. Personnel 
people must perform their good works through the line of supervisors—not over 
their heads’’. 
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Book Review 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS FOR FOREMEN AND Supervisors. By Harry J. McCaully, 
Jr. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1948. 213p. $2.65. 


A random quotation or two from this book will display the intent of the author 
in writing it. ‘‘It has always been the author's belief that a knowledge of the opera- 
tions and problems in all operating divisions of an industrial enterprise will assist 
foremen and supervisors to do their own jobs with greater ease... ... Most train- 
ing programs which have been developed recently for foremen and supervisors have 
concentrated on the industrial relations phase of industry.’’ These statements seem 
to justify the book. The first statement is taken from the preface and the second 
is from the chapter on training of foremen and is near the end of the book. The con- 
tents is between pertain to the various aspects of management controls; namely, 
production, material, purchasing, industrial engineering, quality, financial, and 
budget. There is proof enough that the author has stuck to his intent from beginning 
to end and he has done an excellent job. 

There is no question that foremen and supervisors who have the general knowl]- 
edge of the controls set forth in this book will be progressive and efficient supervi- 
sors. The real question is how to get this knowledge to all foremen so they can 
put it to practical use. The author suggests the various well-known methods of 
training foremen such as meetings, conferences, discussions and lectures, but he 
recommends training foremen by having them write manuals. This will be the 
means of transferring information to the supervisor, with discussion periods taking 
the place of lectures. 

The idea has merit but those who have worked with foremen and supervisors 
will recognize the similarity to formal schooling which most such men dislike. 
The plan would work with young college-trained supervisors but such men are the 
exception in industry today. 

The book is well organized and well written and is a valuable addition to the 
literature on industrial supervision. 

Lawrence G. Lindahl, 
Personnel Director, 

The Todd Company, Inc. 
Rochester, New York. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: Now employed, wants job with company interested in building sound 
employee relation. Experienced in labor relations, job evaluation time study and training. Excellent 
health. 36 years old. Go anywhere. Box 88, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL WORK: Recent honor graduate with B.S. Degree in Business Administration desires 
beginning position in personnel field. Long-Range Opportunity more important than initial salary. 
Age 25. Illinois Resident. Willing to settle elsewhere. Complete personal data on request. Box 89. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Now employed assistant multiplant company. Desire 
smaller firm N. Y. C. metropolitan area. Desire firm seeking sound, realistic employee relations. 
Experienced : Collective bargaining locally, areawise and industrywise: supervisory training; personnel; 
safety; grievance and arbitration procedures, thoroughly familiar with basic CIO and AFL Pension 
and welfare plans. A.B. and LL.B. degrees. Member N. Y. bar. Salary open. Available March 15th. 
Box go. 


MEN FOR MANAGEMENT—THE NATIONAL JOB CLEARINGHOUSE selects the best by modern 
testing and screening methods. Productive employees mean profits. Employers use this national per- 
sonnel service to find them. Write: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 4 years administrative and supervisory experience with personnel duties 
in job analysis, evaluation, selection and training. Have assisted in compilation of national wage 
survey data. B.S. degree; M.A. nearly completed. Experience primarily in clerical field, but also 
anxious to secure industrial experience. Will relocate. Age 27. Box 91. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Wants position with company interested in building sound community 
relations. Trained in operation of Polygraph (Lie-Detector), now widely used in personnel consulta- 
tion. At present Police executive in large mid-western city. 9 years police experience. 6 years previous 
experience in industrial plant. Trained in identification, investigation, safety public relations, records, 
photography, personnel training, law. Age 34, married. Excellent references, Box 92, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Psychology M.A. with studies and thesis on industrial training. Courses 
in Time and Motion Study. Personnel and Business Administration and learning theory. 4 years ex- 
perience in industrial work. Personnel experience limited to army administration position, therefore 
nothing to unlearn. Desire an apportunity to learn personnel work. Detailed resume on request. Box 
93, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 31 years old. BA in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in Indus- 
trial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Five years experience in all phases of personnel work, 
including testing, test construction, personnel records, placement, personnel control, and statistical 
research. Have also experience in motion and time a , methods engineering production control, 
and inventory control. Experience in manufacturing plants ranging from 120 employees up to 18,000. 
Minimum salary to start should be commensurate with responsibilities and job future. Box 94. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Young man 34, A.B. Sociology, one year graduate school of social work. 
A.M. Vocational guidance and personnel administration. ; years family and psychiatric case work, 
teaching experience. Position desired within commuting distance of New York City. Box 95. 





PERSONNEL OR TRAINING ASSISTANT: Interested in industrial personnel and training work. 
A.B. Degree. Completing M.A. degree in Industrial Psychology, specializing on personnel selection 
and industrial training. One year experience as Training Director in a trade school. One year expet- 
ience as Veterans Administration Officer. Three years experience as Training and Educational Services 
Officer in U. S. Navy. Want to get started and advance in the industrial personnel field. Box 96. 


HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS. Immediate part-time assignments in Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Knoxville, Los Angeles, Memphis, New Haven, 
New York, Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Schenectady, Seattle and St. Louis. Pre- 
employment testing. Hours can be arranged so as not to interfere with other work. Remuneration on 
or hourly or per diem basis. Write at once to Charles E. Hill & Associates, Law Building, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





